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ip CONTINUED. 
“Mightiest of the mighty means, 
On which the arm of Progress leans— 
Man’s noblest mission to advance, 
His woes assuage, his weal enhance, 
His rights enforce, his wrongs redress— 
The mightiest of the mighty is the Press!” 

In my former article,it was my intention to so illustrate 
my subject, by history and fact, that none could read and 
not comprehend the lesson taught. I wished to teach that 
hygiene, or eating, drinking, and breathing, was the true and 
natural road to health; and that beauty of form, with strength 
of intellect, were the sure results of obedience to this law. 
This is true in the case of the most minute of animals ; it is 
true in the case of the most insignificant of the vegetable 
kingdom ; and if the truth is made manifest in the blade of 
grass, or in the spear of the oat, it is more visible in the case 
of man. Go to some lonely spot, where day is dimly seen and 
night rules ; there examine vegetation and you will find it fee- 
ble and pale, and if it will bear transplanting and change, that 
instant it assumes the vigor of nature and a healthy fruitful- 
ness. It is not alone the want of light that enfeebles the 
health of the plant, but the air it breathes and the soil it is 
nourished by. Move on: go to the first slab or-rock in some 
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nook in your yard or cellar; turn it over—sce! behold the 
animal whose home is there ; it is short lived, pale, and fee- 
ble. And shall man, the head of the animal kingdom, inherit 
mental and physical beauties by a life of wrong eating and 
drinking? Nature says she will visit and deform all who in- 
fringe upon her laws, adorn and beautify all who follow her 
dictates. No animal but man forgets his interest ; and he, 
animated and enlightened by a ray from Divinity, is the only 
culprit—though surpassing all else in dignity and material 
being. IH I may be allowed the expression, man was the im- 
provement or perfectability of the labor of God’s six periods 
of time, the beauty, the head and front of all His works ; and 
the universe rang with delight, when God said man was good. 
No hypocricy can be right—hence, it must be false and wrong ; 
it diseases both morals and intellect ; so will it do the body— 
and these are the results: a pale complexion, curved spine, 
morbid eppetite—and all these can be gead like so many close- 
ly written pages, giving the history of wrong eating, unatural 
and secret abuses, and a brain over-taxed by poisons in the 
form of drugs, spirits, half-eooked food, coffee, and pickles.— 
The enfeebled body is but one long falsehood ; its laughs and 
hopes are false ; it is a false finger-board, pointing to health, 
where there is none, holding out hopes when there is nothing 
but despair visible. If you heed it, it will make you believe 
that the rose tint of health is vulgar, and indicates a need of 
refinement in its corseness ; or, if youlisten to it, it will induce 
you to look upon the pale, haggard countenance as a mark of 
intellect and refinement. But, my readers, heed not this voice 
—its soft eloquence is sophistry, its song is discord, its end 
disappointment. 

The body of a well shaped man, woman, or child, should be 
erect and elastic, and a home of delights, not pains, the muscu- 
lar system plainly marked, the contour of the members boldly 
delineated, complection clear, and the eyes sparkling with life. 
It is not expected to find in the female all the vigor and bold- 
ness which is seen in the male. In woman, all the parts are 
more delicately rounded and soft ; it is so in complection, and 
equally so in speech; and no woman can be beautiful or in 
good health whose frame presents nothing but straight lines 
and sharp angles. For instance: take the arm, or even 
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the hand, and is it beautiful to see a long, bony finger? so 
trace the arm, from the hand up, is it beautiful to behold a 
long, fleshless arm, or a long finger? Between all;every joint 
of every part of the human frame, there should be a gentle 
swell, the mark of perfection which in all ages has been deemed 
the finishing touch of nature ; and without this mark, painters 
in all ages pronounce fhis nature imperfect. All sculptors seek 
for this, and labor upon none who possesses it not ; all physiolo- 
gists and naturalists declare all ina deformed state whose frame 
presents not this mark of nature’s approbation. Health and 
vigor have their language, and give utterance in various ways 
—in the brilliant eye, in the erect and rounded form, and the 
rosy cheek ; so has disease its voice, and the tongue, though a 
very busy and active member, is not able to tell all the pains, 
aches and disappointments which course the body in the twen- 
ty-four hours of each day, but she has a most eloquent auxiliary, 
in the pale face, feeble step, bent and angular body, palpitating 
heart, and shattered nerves. These all speak in language not 
to be mistaken. All those who refuse natural health to take 
up the artificial, suffer; with nature comes. all the true in 
health and form, and with the artiticial of fashion comes idle- 
ness, ignorance, and all mis-shapen things, even to death itself. 
Where nature does not adorn, death disfigures; and those straight 
lines and sharp angles are the sure sign that death has a lodg- 
ing-room in your frame—and you may get the miliner to cover 
the body with hollow and deceptive fashion, the druggist may 
chalk and rouge the face, and the poisonous tonic in the shape 
of quack bitters, aromatic gins, and imperial soaps and _hair- 
dyes—these all have a tendency to strangulate the interal 
economy, and with their caustic natures to burn the outer. 
Would you send to the tailor to find a moral renovation to adorn 
the body? Who ever discovered that a suit of men’s clothes pro- 
duced moral beauty and excellence? The idea of sending to 


the tailor or miliner for a moral ornament, is not altogether ‘a 
myth. Is it wise to expect to procure from palatable gins, ar- 
omatie whisky and patent tonics, erect forms and pure com- 
plections, temperance, and moral purity? No! By this means 
we create artificial wants ; and these gratified, create perma- 
nent ills and deformities. Advertise for persons possessing a 
perfect, natural set of teeth, and you will have none apply but 
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the dentist ; und he will bring in his hand a perfection he has not 
in his head. Can it be true that one part of the human frame 
can be diseased and the other parts still be pure and health- 
ful? We say no—should we be right then? We have reason to 
suppose that all the osseous economy sympathises with the 
teeth, and as this is the frame work upon which hangs all the 
drapery of nerves, glands, arteries and tissues, is it reasonable 
to expect purity and natural perfection in these, supported as 
they are by disease and feebleness? Hence, the drooping 
torm, the contracted chest and hollow cough. Upon so totter- 
ing a foundation, can we expect aught but a feeble mind, and 
a yet more feeble morality? We can see the bent body ; we 
can hear the hollow cough ; but God alone can discover the 
crooked morality. 

By the use of artificial means the eye is fired by stimulents, 
but no combination can allure nature into an acquiesence of 
error. Note this fact, that nature disowns all angles and sharp 
lines in the healthful human form. You may dazzle with the 
flaming color, you may make one fine with jewelry, but you can 
not hide disease or procure health. Physical deformities may 
be hid from the shallow and ignorant, and gallopping disease 
may not be seen by the passionate, but time will reveal both, 
and end in premature death. Who invents a machine and ex- 
pects an angle to supply the place of a circle, or the horizontal 
for the perpendicular? What farmer raising stock, thinks his 
stock beautiful if not round and full of life? He watches its 
growth, superintends its food, and delights in its training, and 
is rewarded in seeing a natural and beautiful development of 
body and disposition. How is it that when a man needs a 
horse or mule, he does not examine the harness, but looks 
directly into the anatomy of the animal—the eye, limb, lung 
and disposition ; and if the eye is full of life, the limb round 
and muscular, the lung deep and full, and disposition good, an 
insurance can be given for health and usefulness. May I not 
here ask who, raising a family of children, thinks it necessary 
to do more than provide food, raiment and shelter? Their 
growth and development of body and mind is left to the nurse, 
cook, and school-master, who are all interested to a degree de- 
pending upon the pay they obtain ; and these, as a rule, are 
poorly paid, and this their children show through life in their 
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crooked bodies and dispositions. But why not the parents do 
this labor? They have not time ; the father has his rail road, 
bank and other stocks to keep straight ; the mother is feeble 
and fashionable, and these reasonable excuses are sufficient, to 
them, for turning the child over to the ignorant and heedless, 
for temporal and eternal training. 

When we select a companion for life, how little regard is 
paid to health, disposition or anatomy! We examine the hu- 
mat harness, and value the individual within corresponding to 
the external blaze and show. We take gas-light for day-light, 
moon for sun, and night for day, and artificial for natural beauty. 
My readers here may ask what I would have them do. Do? 
Why, do with the child as you would with a vine—train it up, 
and properly feed and watch both body and mind, and guide 
them when inclined to error. I am not an advocate of all that 
falls from the lips of Bishop Hughes, but in this instance I refer 
the mother to the following, as something worthy of her con- 
sideration. I do not ask that you should send your child to 
Bishop Hughes for training, but do at home what he says he 
will for those children sent to his care, viz : 

“ Although it is of the utmost importance, young ladies, that 
you should have a good education, should be accomplished, 
cultivated, graceful, and refined, yet there are other things 
that can not be lost sight of. Before another year rolls around 
I propose to arrange with the Sisters for a new branch of study 
in the Academy. That branch of study is what the French 
call cuisine. It is the science of keeping house ; and that we 
all know, commences with the kitchen. Every young lady— 
I don’t care if she be a queen’s daughter, she ought to under- 
stand that department of life. Even though she may not have 
to practice it, though she may be able to hire her cook, yet 
she should understand it herself, for it may happen some day 
that the cook will dismiss her. What a predicament she 
would be in then! 

“Well, what I was going to say was, that the Sisters should 
arrange it so that all girls over thirteen years of age should be 
enabled to spend a portion of the time in the kitchen, and be- 
come acquainted with cooking and housekeeping. Here will 
be a new bureau of education. We shall then have thethe- 
ory and some practice too.” 


DOCTOR. 
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REPORT OF THE ASTRONOMICAL EXPEDITION TO 
LABRADOR. 


Newport, August 8.—The Bibb having arrived on Tuesday 
evening with the astronomical (Labrador,) party, great inter- 
est was manifested at the opening of the session this morning. 
The Association having divided into sections, the chairman of 
the mathematical section called upon Prof. Alexander, chief 
of the expedition. Amidst profound silence, the learned pro- 
fessor rendered his report with some emotion, and said in 
substance as follows : 

“Never in my wildest dreams have I seen such scenes of 
grandeur as we saw when nearing our destination. For the 
last fifty miles an unbroken chain of mountains, seemingly 
formed of cast iron, rose beyond the limits of arborescent veg- 
etation, patches of snow still lingering on their Eastern side, 
from which there came down to us a sensible chill. But what 
discouraged me more than all was at the base of that large 
barrier. Though the day was clear overhead, along that bar- 
rier slept a bed of mist, held there under the inexorable law 
of condensation by the mountains themselves. And when we 
arrived at our latitude, and were trying to find some little 
opening through which we could enter, we looked upon these 
towering masses 4,000 feet high. How we were to get on the 
plateau was not manifest at all. 

“We penetrated a little inlet, and found after a while a set 
of terraces, upon which we finally placed ourselves, and then 
the huge mountain barrier shut out the fog under the same 
law. Sometimes the fog crept through like a huge serpent, 
but it came down on the warm side of the mountain range, and 
scarcely ever reached us. Our harbor was good and snug, and 
we set ourselves to work to prepare for observations. When 
the weather in this region was clear, it was very clear, but it 
never remained so more than two days at a time ; and with an 
increasing anxiety we looked forward to the great day. It 
seemed to promise that it would be very clear, but at that very 
critical moment of all, nine-tenths of the heavens were over- 
cast. No sooner does the moon intrude upon the edge of the 
sun, than her edge commonly appears very rough ; when the 
eclipse is almost annular or total, she is enormously rough, 
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whatever else may happen. We had already arranged our- 
selves and distributed our labors. Before we got there, we 
called a formal council ; we discussed every method, we ascer- 
tained who should take this and who should take that. We 
were ranged together—your humble servant in the centre—so 
as to communicate easily with all, the photographer at my 
side. The seconds were called by one individual, and the 
passing minutes by another ; so that if one failed, another one 
could take it up, and we should not possibly get the wrong 
minute. So we waited until the critical time. Nobody speke 
until everything had been observed. When I was perfeetky 
sure of the minute of contact, I called for it ; then the photo- 
grapher let fly the spring of his instrument, and caught the 
little curve, and showed the ragged edge of the moon faithful 
to the effect, when a bordering light passes by it. 

“ Another phenomenon is a belt of light which appears out- 
side of the moon on the sun, showing that the rest of the sun 
is certainly brighter along by the edge of the moon. We 

‘studied that time and again, with different colored glasses, 
some colors showing it more strongly than others, and, as 
usual, the faithful photographer caught it. And another curi- 
ous phenomenon was seen by only one of our party. On this 
side of the moon close to the edge of the sun, somehow close 
along that edge projected on the sun, was a blueish light. The 
eye saw it, was satisfied that it was there, reported it speci- 
ally, and then we opened the photographic plate ; and then 
that phenomenon, supposed to be an optical illusion in 1820, 
and to be something strange in 1838—the photograph remem- 
bered it, and put it down, and said—it is not seen just because 
you have imperfect eyes, but there is something there. Those 
three drawings are a justification to the Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey in all time for sending that photographic arrange- 
ment so far. I regard them as intensely valuable. As the 
eclipse advanced nothing could be more beautiful, just because 
the clouds were there ; and we did not need a screen glass. 
And through that little film of cloud, the beautiful and lessen- 
ing crescent could be looked at by the bare eye; and as it 
narrowed and narrowed it became a bit of ragged silver wire 
—all the edges of it ragged as the edges of the sharp cusps 
are ragged when the moon has just passed the node, and very 
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suggestive of that. Those who looked without the dark glass 
saw the ragged edge, and it seemed to them that the glorious 
luminary was sinking away until it was lost. It looked like 
some intensely brilliant incandescent metal, exposed to intense 
heat, and dropping away until it was gone. Then, oh! what 
would we have given for no clouds! But then was the most 
cloudy season of all ; nine-tenths of the sky was covered with 
clouds. Just before that gloomy twilight came, one of the 
party, one of the officers of the ship, whose part in the divis- 
ion of the labor it was to watch if he could see the shadow 
come and see it go, looked around on the savage mountains. 
And on came the black shadow, like some fearful cloud. He 
saw it approach. Three minutes passed, and he saw it fly. 
The notice of this passage is not new. It has been seen in 
mountainous regions before ; it was among the interesting 
things looked for. When the shadow came over us, oh! what 
a beautiful display of colors we had! We could not see the 
corona, and it was permitted to us to look aside and see the 
grand spectacle. 

“My friend and companion, Dr. Barnard, was careful to look 
over the beautiful darkness. 1 shall not interrupt the account 
which I hope he will give you. Just as the eclipse was fairly 
total, and just as the last little fragment was cut away, Lieut. 
Ashe caught a view of the long, white blade of light quivering 
through where the sun had gone out, and he caught the first 
blush of that corona, which we would have given much, very 
much, to have seen throughout. But we did not lose the cor- 
ona quite, for I arranged, through the assistance of Mr. Vena- 
ble, some things to be looked after by the seamen themselves. 
They were instructed what to look for, and I received from an 
intelligent Quartermaster, whom I closely cross-questioned 
afterwards, such a distinct account of how he and some of the 
sailors saw the corona along the black moon, and how it looked, 
and how it trembled, and the rays projected here and there. 
The description was as if the man had seen, somehow, some 
astronomical book, and jotted down the details, for the descrip- 
tion was so natural and so precise, I began to have great hope 
that we had it ; and that sheet of blue paper (pointing to a 
diagram on the wall) which I had brought with me from 
Princeton, I took out, and took the white material and made it 
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took as near as | could to what he told me. “No, it is not 
there,” he said; “there is another beam.” “ Oh, this is all 
right here, but there, I rather think there was another beam.” 
Then I made it, and said, “take it to your associates and see 
what they say ;” and he took it and came back and said, “ they 
gay it is exactly what they saw.” That is exactly the corona, 
just that ray that shoots out here, and there he has got it a 
little narrower on one side, just where he ought to have it nar- 
rowed, for we were a little South of the centre. I say it is a 
reliable drawing. These, gentlemen, are among the more 
interesting phenomona that we saw. Sometimes | think any 
two of them put together ought to justify all the preparation, 
and all the inconvenience, and all the trial of mind, and all the 
care, and all the distribution of labor which we had. 

“President Barnard, of the University of Mississippi, wished 
to call the attention of the Association to that curious break- 
ing up of the last line of light between the limb of the sun and 
moon, between the moment just preceding and following the 
total immersion. This breaking up was first discovered by 
Francis Bailly in 1837, which had given to it the name of 
Bailly’s Beads. This was observed by them. Although the 
little fragments of light did not appear to them to present 
exactly that rotund form which would justify them in calling 
them beads, they were so striking that although the chief of 
our corps had recommended complete silence, and attention 
only to the man who was counting the seconds, yet at this mo- 
ment the chief of the corps was so completely carried away 
that he exclaimed, “Bailly’s Beads!” 

Prof. Alexander.—The Doctor is entirely right as to the 
exclamation, but it was not made by the chief of the corps, but 
by another gentleman ; and the chief of the corps, with less 
politeness than decision, cried out, “ Be still!” 

President Barnard was happy to learn that it was a mistake of 
the gentleman who informed him. At any rate, Bailly’s Beads 
were seen. When the first rupture took place, there were 
about five of them, two near each cusp, and the larger frag- 
ment in the middle. Previous to their formation, it had been 
very distinctly observed that the outline of the moon differed 
very much from the outline of the sun in regard to accurate 
circular figure. The outline of the moon was distinctly irreg- 
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ular. But this irregularity could not account for the phenom- 
ena which followed. Prof. Barnard proceeded to offer an 
explanation of the phenomenon of the filaments on the optical 
principles prod&cing mirage on the sea and on the desert ; the 
unequal density of the medium which produces mirage and 
looming, finding a parallel in the unequal density of those por- 
tions of the atmosphere from which the light of the sun was 
shut off by that of the moon’s shadow, and those from which it 
was not. The movement of the moon’s shadow was so rapid 
that this could only operate te a slight extent. The common 
phenomana of irradiation would give the bead-like appearance 
to the portions of the same seen through the valleys of the 
moon. President Barnard gave a considerable account of the 
phenomena of refraction seen by the expedition, which at last 
became so great and so constant that the artist ceased taking 
pictures on account of the uncertainty of the apparent outline 
of the shore. 


BONAPARTE AND WASHINGTON. 


BY A. J. REQUIER. 


A candid and dispassionate review of the life of that giganm- 
tic impersonation of military skill, whose victorious armies 
swept like a fiery torrent over Europe in the commencement 
of this century, inevitably leads to the conclusion that it illus- 
trates one of the most complete and memorable failures, in the 
pursuit of individual happiness, within the range of recorded 
experience. From the siege of Toulon to the fatal field of 
Waterloo, with different shades of modification and degrees of 
development, the main principle of his conduct was the selfish 
promotion of his own aggrandizement. Power, for its absolute 
subjugation of the will of others—for its wide possessions and 
martial pomp and glittering insignia—this was the constant 
and debasing object of his pursuit. Nor was he content with 
even the larger prizes of such acareer. His inordinate and 
reckless ambition, stimulated by the visions of his towering 
and comprehensive genius, stretched beyond the limits of the 
rule he had reared over France, to the achievement of a world- 
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wide domination—a colossal despotism, under the shade of 
whose vast and Upas-like foliage the nations would have shrunk 
into abject slaves of his authority and passive instruments of 
his caprice. And this wild, terrific dream of nature, infatua- 
ted by the lust of its overmastering passion, he seriously and 
methodically attempted to realize. It was this he sought, 
when retiring from Italy to Paris, in one long triumphal pro- 
cession, after having erected states and created constitutions, 
with the laurels of Lodi, Milan, and Mantua, Ancona, Loreto, 
and Tolentino, Trieste, Venice, and Genoa, fresh upon his 
brow ; and seeing already in prospect the crown of France, 
and of these its conquered dependencies within his grasp ; 
insatiate and insatiable still, he planned that fabulous scheme 
of Oriental sway, of which the colonization of Egypt, the con- 
trol of the Mediterranean, and the questioning of British 
occupation in India, were the trifling incidents, and in the 
actual prosecution of which, he shortly afterward crossed the 
desert and navigated the Nile, and shook their pyramids 
with the thunder of his arms. It was this he sought, when, 
rushing impetuously up the great St. Bernard, he fell like a 
thunderbolt from its peaks on the Austrians at Marengo. It 
was this he sought when, rewarded by his countrymen with 
the distinction of first consul, he intrigued to have this honor 
extended to the full period of ‘his life ; and yet unsatisfied, 
made that very concession the immediate stepping-stone, 
through a cringing senate, to the establishment of a permanent 
dynasty. It was this he sought when, having attained the 
kingly office, and founded new orders of nobility, with forms 
of courtly etiquette, and all the empty shows of regal suprem- 
acy, he metamorphosed republican Italy—Italy made so by 
his previous interposition—into kingdoms and principalities, 
to be parcelled out among his nearest relatives and favored 
adherents, and held in feudal subordination to his crown. It 
was this he sought when, with half a million of men gathered 
on the frontiers of Poland, he marched through storm, and 
flood, and famine, over the snows of Russia to see her capital 
consumed in the very moment of his exultant entry into its 
palaces, and commence that disastrous retreat, whose horrors 
are unparalleled in the annals of hostile discomfiture. Boro- 
dino, Rivoli, Austerlitz, Wagram—what are they all but the 
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bloody charnol-chambers through which his phrensied appe- 
tite for personal glory followed the grim and treacherous 
spectre of universal dominion? Look at him now, at the very 
height of his fancied power !—the wind full in the sails of his 
vaulting ambition ; a crown of crowns upon his head, a sceptre 
of sceptres in his hand ; canopied under trophies from almost 
every clime—with kings for his vassals, and the earth for his 
footstool! False vision!—inspired of jugling fiends, “ that 
keep the word of promise to our ear, to break it to our hope” 
—look at him yonder! A poor, wretched, disappointed man, 
stripped of title, power, country, wife, child, everything !— 
mocking himself in the solitude of confinement with an infan- 
tile simulation of his former state; his fleeting splendor 
vanished like a soap-blown bubble—a stupendous wreck, 
hopelessly cast out on a barren rock of seas. Without pride 
enough to endure, without grace enough to repent, wasting his 
last few days in idle repinings, and finally passing, with fever- 
ish dreams of carnage, from the earth he had devastated to 
the Deity he had blasphemed, in the midst of a howling 
tempest. 

Such are the fatal issues of the abuse of power. Let us now 
turn to an equally prominent and almost simultaneous instance 
of its judicious employment for the ends of right. Our own 
chronicles supply the theme in their initial page. I speak of 
him, whom modern civilization hails as the purest spirit that 
ever drew a nation’s sword to vindicate a nation’s honor ; whose 
fame is as clear and lustrous as the dawning sun in the heav- 
ens; and to whom a grateful country, moved, not by the 
prurient vanity of martial exploits, but by the deepest homage 
the heart impulsively renders to illustrious worth, has given, 
for the first time in the history of mankind, the single title of 
Father. It is is reported of Bonaparte, that when on the eve 
of departure for Egypt, being assured in reply to his inquiries, 


‘by some American youths, in. whose society he chanced to be, 


that Washington was well, he rejoined: “Ah, gentlemen! 
Washington can never be otherwise than well. The measure 
of his fame is full. Posterity will talk of him with reverence, 
as the founder of a great empire, when my name shall be lost 
in the vortex of revolutions.” A greater and more solemn 
truth was never spoken. Unlike him, the subject of his gen- 
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erous eulogium, uniformly acted on the lofty principle that 
public preferment is a sacred trust. Early trained to that 
heartfelt acknowledgement of God, and his influence upon 
human transactions, in which all true religion begins and ends, 
his whole career is a sublime commentary upon its truth, and 
a brilliant exposition of its results. It matters not at what 
stage of his familiar life we regard him; the same lesson, in ita 
germ or maturity, is always practically taught, and vindicated 
in the teaching. Whether as an innocent and artless child, 
whose mind instinctively recoiled from the utterance of false- 
hood—an officer charged with important military concerns by 
his native colony—-a commander-in-chief of his aroused coun- 
trymen, in the war of the revolution, himself disbanding his 
troops, and minutely accounting for his supplies when the con- 
flict was over—a Chief Magistrate of the Union, which sprung 
from his heroic devotion, in the assertion of their rights, by 
the last argument which appeals to kings—in all these, the 
fact is undeviatingly disclosed, that the use of his function was 
ever uppermost in his thoughts, and its personal dignity least. 
For his genius, let the long line of victories, which commenced 
with the first fatal collision at Lexington and ended in the 
surrender at Yorktown, and in his inauguration of the execu- 
tive office, under circumstances of the gravest and most 
perplexing complication, speak, as they have spoken, and will 
continue to speak forever. It is not his genius which concerns 
us now, but the august, the exalted, the transcendent purity 
of motive, which guided its inspiration and crowned its 
schemes. Nor did it go unrewarded. The prime element in 
what now seems to have been ordained, as the model character 
of a new and powerful people—the pioneers of a fresh and 
vigorous civilization, it was distinguished with a measure of 
worldly glory, which it has never entered the brain of a con- 
triving placeman to conceive. It was ordained not only that 
he should be “ first in peace, and first in war, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen,” but that his name should, through- 
out the habitable globe, wherever man is raised above the 
level of the brute, become the shining synonyme of Patriotism 
and Liberty. That pilgrims from every clime, to which the 
broad sun turns its universal fires, should gather around his 
grave as a holy shrine ; and, challenging our exclusive appro- 
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priation of his fame, claim it in the name of all nations and of 
all times, as the glorious heritage of a common humanity. 
Nor did the blessings of an approving Providence stop here ; 
but in that solemn hour, when earthly distinctions shrink into 
nothingness, and the pomp and vanity of human power vanish 
from the view—when the life that has been led is tested by 
contact with the confines of a world, which mysteriously opens 
to receive us, for weal or for woe, ministering angels were at 
his side, to light his pallid features with a beatific smile, and 
to prompt those immortal words, the simplest and yet the most 
momentous he ever breathed, “ I am dying, but, thank God, I 
am not afraid to die.” 

Language can add nothing to the persuasive force of such an 
example. In adducing it, I feel I have exhausted my subject, 
and that the seeker after the true aims of life will find them 
all in that constant translation of interior goodness and truth 
into his deeds, whatever they may be, which makes the paths 
of existence luminous with love, and takes the sting from death. 





CAUSE OF THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


When the sun, having passed into the southern hemisphere, 
the aqueous vapors which accumulated during the summer in 
this part of the atmosphere begin to condense, the kind of hn- 
mid cap enveloping the polar regions extends more and more, 
and facilitates the passage of electricity accumulated in the 
upper portion of the air. But in this elevated region, and es- 
pecially at this period of the year, the aqueous vapors must 
most frequently pass into the state of minute particles of ice 
or snow floating into the air, similar to those which give rise 
to the halos; they, form, as it were, a kind of semi-transparent 
mist. These half-frozen fogs conduct the electricity tothe sur- 
face of the earth, near the pole, and at the same time illumin- 
ated by these currents or electric discharges. In fact all ob- 
servers agree in asserting that the aurora borealis is preceded 
by a mist, which rises from the pole, and the margin of which, 
less dense than the remainder, is colored the first ; and indeed, 
it is very frequent near the pole in the winter months, and es- 
pecially in those where there is an abundance in the air. 





For the Southern Teacher. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


i 


As the traveller pursues his way upward to some lofty moun- 
‘tain top, surmounting by patient toil and perseverance the ob- 
stacles in his pathway, he is at last rewarded by the glorious 
perspective which is spread out before him. At his feet, he 
beholds the rugged path he has trodden with so much toil and 
labor, and far below him, the valley he has left. Lofty mountains, 
rugged hills, fertile valleys, and pleasant plains, with the pe- 
culiar attributes of each, are all embraced in a single compre- 
hensive glance. There are fields of golden grain—there, the 
forest robed in sombre beauty—there, are browsing herds, and 
there the husbandman upturning the fallowearth. There too, 
is the city in which the human hive is congregated, and there, 
the factory, the workshop, and the peasant’s cot, with their 
wreathes of smoke ascending, like the grateful incense of a 
pure heart, to the purer atmosphere above. 

There too, are rivers reflecting the glorious sun-beam, pur- 
suing their sinuous course, like threads of silver, interwoven 
in the beautiful carpet of verdure which covereth the earth. 
Tt may be, too, he may behold the genius of Fulton receiving 
homage from some noble steamer or iron horse, as they rush 
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onward, freighted with a living throng and the rich commerce 
of the land. 

All this, and more than this, rewards the toil of him whe 
hath won a foothold on such commanding eminence, from 
whence, with a single glance, he beholds the grandeur of the 
mountain, valley and plain. 

As it is with the traveller, so is it with the student of his- 
tory. As he drinks deeper and deeper from the inexhaustible 
fountains of the past, he assimilates the traveller alike in the 
tedious labor of his ascent to the mountain top, and the pleas- 
ure of making observations from a commanding position. 

In the one case, however, it is but the mere material world 
that is spread out like a map before him, and though it may be 
of surpassing beauty, yet it will not at all compare with the 
treasures of the past, which are saved from oblivion by tradi- 
tion and the pen of the historian, written and unwritten his- 
tory, by means of which an endless succession of historic pic- 
tures are presented to his view. a) 

These are of every shade and hue, and embrace alike the 
beautiful and sblime, as well as the dark and terrible events re- 
corded in the annals of the past. 

Amid this endless variety the student of history may won- 
der and revel where he will. The whole world is spread out 
before him, and every age thereof. He may select his own 
age, time and people. He may contemplate individuals, tribes, 
nations, or empires—the events of a single day, or of a longer 
period. He may behold the creation of the world, and view 
the magnificent spectacle presented when the Almighty utter- 
ed the simple but sublime mandate, “ Let there be light, and 
there was light,” or he may gaze upon the end of the wicked 
und perverse generation, whom inwrath He swept from off the 
face of the earth by the deluge. He may accompany the patri- 
archs in their primitive pastoral rambles—sojourn with the 
Iraelites in bondage, or accompany them in their exodus from 
Egypt. He may gaze upon Pharoah with his horsemen and 
charriots of war pursuing the fugitives, or witness the hand of 
Providence interposed for their protection, by the utter de- 
struction of their oppressors in the Red Sea. He may stand 
at the foot of Mount Sinai, and behold the thunders and light- 
nings, amid which, the Almighty traced his commandments on 
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tablets of stone, or stand by the side of Joshua, when he com- 
manded the sun and moon to stand still, and they obeyed him. 
He may witness the filial affection of Jeptha’s daughter, or 
mourn at her sacrifice in fulfilment of a rash and unnatural 
vow. He may look upon the magnificent temple erected to 
God at Jerusalem, or attach himself to the train of the lovely 
Queen of Sheba, when she paid homage to the wisdom of king 
Solomon. He may look at the builders of the pyramids, or be- 
hold the gorgeous splendor of Ninevah and Babylon, and 
Thebes and Palmyra. He may contemplate the Acropolis 
and Colliseum, in the days of their magnificence—sit at the 
feet of Confucius, or attend the philosophic schools of ancient 
Greece. He may stand upon the brow of Calvary, and be- 
hold the sublimest spectacle ever exhibited to the eyes of man 
—the crucifixion of the Son of God! 

He may accompany the Goths and Vandals, when, like an 
avalanche, they burst from their northern homes, and overran 
and conquered Europe. He may listen to the thrilling appeals 
of Peter the hermit, who poured his fervid eloquence, like la- 
va, upon the christian world, rousing it to frenzy and fanati- 
cism in determination to wrest the sepulchre of Christ from 
the dominion of the Infidel. He may join pilgrim or crusader, 
in folly, devotion or romance—worship the crescent at Mecca, 
or cross at Jerusalem—witness the interview between the 
lion-hearted Richard, and his noble foeman Saladin, or listen to 
the ballads of the trobadors. 

He may look upon the printing press, invented by Dr. Faust, 


and he has before him the germ of that omnipotent power, 


which was so soon destined to rise 2 moral sun, from whence 
the steady rays of intelligence and the clear light of knowl- 
edge would illumine a benighted world. He may sit by the side 
of Luther, in his cell at Erpurth, and behold him aided by wis- 
dom from on high, severing the bonds of error with which a 
Papal hierarchy had enthralled the world. He may behold 
the torch of liberty flickering with a feeble sickly glare in the 
old world, transplanted to the genial soil of the new, from 
whence its light radiates with a lustre so bright as to canse des- 
potism and tyrany to tremble for their existence. 

He will observe too, that “ westward the course of empire 
takes its way,” and note the meteor-like rapidity with which 
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the wilderness is transformed to the abode of a civilized and 
cultivated people. He will mark the application of steam as 
a motive power—the railway as a medium, and the iron horse 
breathing fire from his nostrils, rushing with lightning speed 
along the iron track. He will see, too, the electric telegraph, 
and by its means, man communes across a continent with his 
fellow man. 

All this will the student of history observe, and as he com- 
pares the present with the past, we marvel much if he be not 
lost in admiration at the intense rapidity of the age in which 
he lives. 

Thus diversified over earth, and through time, are the fields 
opened to the students of history. Their boundless range has 
never—will never be fully explored, and their untold treasures 
will never be fully gathered. Themantle of oblivion has been 
cast over many an event in which for a time, a world was in- 
terested, and the musty cobwebs of old time, has obscured the 
fame of many illustrious names. 

Many, indeed, are the treasures of the past, which have 
been preserved for those who have the patience and the in- 
dustry to gather them. Sufficient are they, to enrich the gath- 
erer in wealth that will not take wings and fly away when the 
pleasures of youth have passed, but remain food for the mind, 
extracted from experience, and shedding the light of wisdom 
and intellect over declining years of life. 

Dreary and desolate indeed, must be the old age of those, 
who, to decrepitude have ignorance, and her hand-maid super- 
stition added to their lot. | 

JUNIUS. 





For the Southern Teacher. 


THE NECESSITY OF SUBDUING THE WILL. 
BY KITTIE MATER. 


Do not be startled at the announcement of my subject, nor 
be offended if I should develope some unpleasant truths that 
occasionally cross your mind. I say unpleasant, not so much from 
the fact that they do not exist as from a desire to conceal their 
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knowledge even from ourselves, and a disposition to de- 
fer their correction as a most disagreeable task. Disguise it 
as you may, it is not the-less true that a child whose disposi- 
sition is not restrained in its tender years, scarcely if ever 
grows up a useful member of society. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that “a child left to itself,” not only “ bringeth its 
mother to shame,” but disgrace and ruin upon itself. That 
parent who neglects with love and firmness, to subdue his 
child, in the language of inspiration, “hateth his own son,” 
but he that loveth him, “ chasteneth him betimes.” But too 
often the children of those who are denominated pious, are 
unnaturally indulged, as a natural result following the improp- 
er habits engendered from such a course, not unfrequently, 
they run into dissipation, and bring the gray hairs of those 
they should have honored in sorrow to the grave. If we 
would have our children to do right, they must be trained up 
right. That man does not manifest more folly in attempting 
to straighten a crooked oak of a centuries growth, than the par- 
ent who reasons with his child, now grown up to years of ma- 
turity without a single restraint thrown around him, with the 
hope of checking his downward career. If the period of 
childhood is neglected, while habit is yet unformed, the gold- 
en opportunity never to be enjoyed but once, is lost forever. 
No principle in science, or law in ethics, is more certain than 
the rule laid down by the wise man of old, for the manage- 
ment of children, “ Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

Submission to parental authority is the first step to submis- 
sion to God’s will, but continued self indulgence fosters the 
evil passions, and strengthens its natural enmity to Him, to 
whom all owe obedience. As an illustration of this, allow me 
to call your attention to an incident that came under my own 
observation. The fond motier of a child that from its earliest 
infancy had been quite delicate, and subject to nervous attacks 
on any excitement, was advised by her physician, that it must 
be kept as quiet as possible, and never crossed. Instead of 
producing the desired effect, this course soon rendered it pe- 
vish, irritable, and stubborn. After making it a subject of ear- 
nest prayer, she determined no longer “to spare the rod.”— 
But a short time elapsed, when some duty was required, but 
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the child paid no attention to it. The mother kindly, but 
firmly gave the disobedient one to understand she must be 
obeyed. The child paid no attention to this. Punishment 
was inflicted, but still the little one heldout. It was repeated 
with no better success. Again the trial was made, the moth- 
er’s heart crying to God for strength and guidance. Persever- 
ed in, its self-will was completely subdued, and the obstinate 
offender became a most obedient and affectionate child. He 
grew up to manhood an ornament to society, and a credit to 
his parents. That mother lived to hear her child say, “I 
thank you for making me to know my duty.” 

Whilst punishment at times is not only necessary to the 
well-being of those entrusted to our care, but even indispen- 
sible, it should never be inflicted without good and sufficient 
reason, nor even then, only as the lastresult. Nothing is more 
certain, if this is attended to in time, and in a proper manner, 
that evil habits may be subdued, and the child trained to hab- 
its of filial obedience, and on the other hand, if neglected and 
allowed to grow up unrestrained until evil habits are formed, 
the guilt of that child’s ruin will rest on the parent. 


MAN, KNOW THYSELF. 


Life is something more than a dream. It is a reality to 
which there is no termination. From the moment the infant is 
ushered into existence it possesses an individuality differing 
from all other created beings; and through all the proba- 
tions of youth and manhood until his IAbors here are ended, 
each human being has distinctive characteristics peculiar to 
his individuality, which distinguishes him from every other 
man. “This is equally the case with the physical as well as the 
spiritual man. The immortal mind and its emanation as the 
affections, thoughts, reflections, meditations, conception, de- 
sign, judgment, &c., of the physical man. As each individual 
in the great family of created intelligences is possessed of a 
distinctive character, it is a reasonable conclusion that every 
man is designed by the Creator to fulfil a certain mission, in 
order that His works, in the infinite variety of His po. 
may be complete, perfect and in harmony. 
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To improve and advance in understanding and wisdom, is 
the duty of every man, paramount to every other, so that he 
may properly fulfil the purposes of his creation. How all-im- 
portant, then, it is for every man to understand the nature of 
his peculiar organization, to have a knowledge of his particu- 
lar individuality. The study is one which should engage the 
most serious attention ; it should be our meditation by day 
and by night, and yet how few have ever directed their minds 
to this all-important subject, which is the reason that almost 
every man is tossed about upon the stream of uncertainty, 
like a ship without a rudder, and his thoughts and aspirations 
confined to earth and its glories. To improve and perfect him- 
self in this life, in order that the spirit may progress onward 
and upward in its future sphere, which should be man’s chief 
study, is very rarely considered. The attention of the mind 
in youth, instead of being directed to a communion with itself 
and the attainment of that knowledge which the spirit in youth- 
ful life would joyfully and with sincerity receive, is at an ear- 
ly age impressed by the example and teachings of those to 
whom it owes its being, that wealth and the enjoyments it can 
purchase, are the main objects of existence. 

It is thus that the good and virtuous impulses of innocent 
youth are crowded out and objects of an earthly nature fill the 
heart and animate the man in mature life. There is a beauty 
in the smile of a child which is of heavenly origin—can we 
read and learn the cause of that smile? It changes the entire 
features, it betokens gladness and joy, and imparts a pleasura- 
ble sensation to the observer. Why cannot man always smile 
as he does in infancy? Who does not love an infant becanse 
of its smiles, and why does it not always smile? A smile is 
the visible expression of joy, a beam of light animating the 
physical frame, depths centered in the face, every lineament of 
which is tinged with surpassing lovelines. What produces it, 
and whence its source? Has this evanescent expression of 
love a connection with the generous emotions of youth ere 
the grossness of the sensual man crushes them out? What 
would be the result upon the dispostions of men if they always 
possessed the feelings which caused a smile and evoked the 
generous sentiment? The physical man would glow with the 
ruddy hue of health, and the form expand to make room for 
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the expansion of the sympathies and the enlargement of the 
heart, and the mental faculties be developed to a degree of 
clearness that would almost penetrate the veil that separates 
the invisable world from the sight of mortal eye. Benevo- 
lence and love would animate the face divine, and man be hap- 
py, because his presence would give happiness to others. 
These certainly are objects worth attaining, worth striving 
for, and man would possess them but that when he arrives to 
mature years he cannot withdraw his attention sufficiently from 
the objects which surround him, and the pursuit of wealth and 
pleasure. He suffers himself to go along with the stream in 
which the multitude are sailing. It is easier to go with the 
tide than stem the current. He therefore chooses the course 
which to him is the easiest, and attended with least apparent 
exertion ; his animal nature urges him onward, and he becomes 
so engulphed that if he is occasionally prompted, as all men 
will be sometimes, by some good attendant spirit, to pursue a 
line of conduct which will be to his future benefit, he still 
keeps on the beaten track until his course here is arrested by 
the last best friend of man—Death—and the time and the op- 
portunities this life afforded are forever gone. NOEL. 





THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


The following is a list of revolutionary soldiers on the rolls 
of the States of Georgia and Alabama, who are regularly re- 
ceiving their pensions, and their ages in 1859: 

Micajah Brooks, Polk county, Georgia, 98 years of age. 

William Coggin, Gordon county, Georgia, 104 years of age. 

John Hames, Sr., Murray county, Georgia, 107 years of age. 

John McMillen, Habersham county, Georgia, 99 years of age. 

John Nicholson, Union county, Georgia, 96 years of age. 

Reuben Stevens, Chambers county, Alabama, 97 years of age- 
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For the Southern Teacher. 
ANALYTICAL STUDY. 

We suppose numerous young teachers, just beginning their 
career of usefulness, have entered upon their trying ordeal of 
duty with discouragement pervading their enthusiastic breasts, 
when their attention is called to so many different modi op- 
erandi in the school room. Still mere do they enter upon any 
plan dictated by some one wiser, older and more experienced 
with many misgivings, when they see the feasibility of some 
apparently excellent method disputed by some other equally 
experienced veteran among the great brotherhood of teachers. 
What must we do? say they. Here is Prof. A. says the best 
mode of government in the little scholastic domain, is by rely- 
ing entirely upon the consciences—the individual consciences 
of one’s youthful charges, and with this reliance, place im- 
plicit confidence in their own peculiar notions of duty ; in short, 
let pupils be their own governors—let your school be entirely 
democratic in its extreme signification. Prof. B., who is au- 
thority equally as weighty says, that strict regulations enforced 
rigidly, if needs be, by the penetrating influence of the birchen 
rod, without giving any credence to the peculiar ideas of the 
pupils, is the only sure gurantee of success in school govern- 
ment. Now, young teacher, form your own plans, irrespective 
of what weighty ideas have been presented to your mind in 
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the numerous educational times and periodicals of the day, 
work out this plan in your school room, test it fully, watch the 
progress of its workings narrowly, and adopt it as it is, or im- 
prove in accordance with the individual opinions you have 
formed of its feasibility through experience. Thus you will 
have your own modus refined in the crucible of experience. 

But to state the object of our communication. We have in 
our half-dozen years of experience, formed our own plans, and 
have adopted or thrown them aside in accordance with the ex- 
perimental result of their workings. Among those we have 
thoroughly tested is the conducting of recitations by the An- 
lytical method rather than memoriter or by rote. 

That a great many things are to be learned by role, or from 
pure exercise of memory is certain. Children must learn the 
use of the alphabet, correct spelling and pronunciation, the 
facts in geography and history, &c. Whatever aids may be 


derived from association, classification, and any art of mnemon- 


ies, still the fixing the knowledge is accomplished by mere 


memory. But in the reception of principles proved by de- 
monstration is not merely to be remembered, but to be under- 
stoad, and remembered from being understood, and the princi- 
ple is to be known by the proof being seen and understood, 
and remembered by fixing the proof upon the principle and 
the principle upon the proof. But a mathematical principle 
cannot properly be said to be learned by vote and to be re- 
membered by rofe, when it is seen to be demonstrated and the 
demonstration is connected with the principle. The person, 
who knows not the demonstration must learn it by rote, though 
he has seen and known the demonstration, it is certain the de- 
monstration is of no use to him, as his knowledge js respected, 
the demonstration has no importance. True, he may know that 
he has once seen and known the demonstration, but as the 
proof is not in the mind, the principle must be retained by 
mere memory. 

In learning mathematics, the grand effort is to be made on 
the demonstrations, for if the demonstrations are known, the 
principles must be. Teachers cannot employ too much effort 
in leading students to master and fix the reasons or demonstra- 
tions. 

But in teaching History, Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric, &c., 
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what demand ought to be made on the memory of the pupil? 
Shall the pupil be required to commit the whole lesson to 
memory? By practice, the student can be brought to recite 
pages memoriter at a time; but will they retain the knowl- 
edge thus acquired? All experience except in the few cases 
of very uncommon memory, replies in the negative. 

A far better method than this is, so to study the lesson, that 
the pupil may be enabled to give the facts, thoughts, specula- 
tions in his own language, and in the language which essential- 
ly differs from that of the text, provided it is only correct and 
precise. This involves what is called an analysis of the text 
book. But analysis is ever a profitable method of study. By 
practice it becomes easier than mere learning memoriter, and 
will abide longer than memory. True, the amount of labor 
demanded of the teacher is augmented, for he must himself 
possess a very intimate knowledge of the author, in order to 
be able to hear an analysis of the lesson, and know its correct- 
ness or the contrary. 

The method of analysis, also, has far greater practical re- 
sults. One is taught by it a preparation for knowing what he 
reads at anytime. The great difference in men in knowing 


what they read, is greatly dependent upon this power of anal- 
ysis possessed by them, as one who acts upon it must know 
what is contemplated by his* mind, in reading or hearing an 
author. 


That the memory should be exercised is highly important. 
But the draft upon the powers of memory is so great for al! 
common purposes, that recitations memoriter should not be re- 
quired in instances where no other will answer the purpose.— 
This, too, would be counteracting the uses to which nature in- 
tended our faculties to be directed ; it would be employing our 
different powers upon the different things appropriate to those 
powers, and not requiring one power to accomplish that work 
which is naturly distributed among many. It is acting in con- 
sistent unison with the real philosophy of mind and nature. 
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For the Southern Teacher. 


THE TEACHER'S LIFE. 
CONTINUED. 


Our remarks cannot apply to every community and school. 
Far from it. We doubt not, however, that many a teacher, 
were he to peruse them, would recognize much of his own 
experience and observation. 

Not unfrequetly the teacher is a target for the neighborhood 
gossip, and insult is carried to his very doors. His qualifica- 
tions are out of the question. He is only ateacher. With his vo- 
cation the whole neighborhood profess to be theoretically ac- 
quainted. They will not permit him to carry out his own 
plans in peace. They know too much. Where is the teacher 
who cannot recall some period, when giving no satisfaction, he 
labored far more diligently than he had labored at some for- 
mer period, to which he was pointed as the happy time of his 
success? In the successful instance, having been blessed with 
good materials, he had nearly won the battle in advance. Said 
a very intelligent man in his blunt way, “It is a bad sign to 
hear people grumbling about schools. Their grumbling is 
prima facie evidence that their children have no sense.” THow- 
ever correct or erroneous the remark may be, certain it is, that 
the parents of the stupid, idle, and the vicious, are dissatisfied 
with schools. Again, a wide difference ordinarily exists be- 
tween the education of the teacher’s persecutors and that of 
his friends. Of the former, some intend to be just and sin 
ignorantly. It is to be hoped, that time will yet disperse their 
mists of error. The teacher hears daily of trivial instances 
of dissatisfaction. Has he the time requisite for the correct- 
ion of every little error? And, yet, he must be all things to 
all men. 

In a lovely morning, while nature is in a revel of delight, 
the teacher wends his way to the school house. He views the 
pleasing landscape, feels the balmy breeze, hears the erial 
songs. For a moment he is lost in enjoyment. Butlo! there 
stands the inexorable tenement. Now come the poor fellow’s 
troubles. 
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The day is not far distant, when the teacher’s rugged path will 
have become comparatively smooth. Then will be sung— 
“Where once were sighs and fiercest anger burned, 
Are pleasant smiles and joyous lessons learned.” 


D. 


WHAT EDUCATION DOES.—No. 1. 


BY JOHN OGDEN. 
Principal of the Minnesota State Normal School 


IT MAKES MEN AND WOMEN LARGER. 
. IT MAKES THEM HEALTHIER, STRONGER AND HARDIER. 
0. IT MAKES THEM LONGER-LIVED. 
IT MAKES THEM BETTER LOOKING, 
IT MAKES THEM BETTER IN HEART AS WELL AS IN HEAD. 
- IT MAKES THEM HAPPIER, AND FITS THEM FOR HEAVEN. 


Isubmit these six propositions as the basis for a series or ar- 
ticles for the Visitor. The arguments in proof of them shall 


be short and to the point. 

2. I suppose many people do not believe what I am about to 
offer in favor of these propositions, yet that does not affect 
their truth in the least. 1 mean, people are not really in ear- 
nest about these things. They may say, “It is very good the- 
ory,” and all that ; but few are prepared to admit the facts as 
actual and positive, and fewer are willing to regulate their fu- 
ture conduct and practice, so as to secure the results. “ Cui 
bono,” if they do not. Take the first prososition, for instance : 
how many are prepared to admit that education will make a boy 
or girl grow taller, to measure more around the chest or waist, 
to have larger arms and legs, or to weigh more in pounds av- 
oirdupois? Not many, I suppose ; for the reverse of this is 
generally supposed to be true—yet, even these results can be 
shown to have foundation, both in philosophy and in fact. 

3. First, in philosophy: Why should not education make a 
person larger every way that God intended he should grow, 
since it gives full play to all human power? Education means 
growth and development in every faculty and function of man 
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—in every bone, limb, muscle, joint, membrane and tissue of 
the human being ; not precocious, abnormal, overgrown growth, 
but natural growth ; soundness, fullness, ripeness, complete- 
ness. Then, of course, the several parts of the human frame 
will attain a proper, and consequently a larger size ; since it is 
a well authenticated fact, that it does not do so under the pres- 
ent bad treatment it receives. The world is too full of poor, 
puny specimens of the human race, to allow of any doubt on 
this point. The question is, will education make them any 
better? If it will not, then we ought to quit educating as 
soon as possible, and let the race improve a little. But cattle 
and horses and hogs, all attain a much larger size and better 
proportion, under a proper course of training or education.— 
It is found here, that the nearer we comply with the condi- 
tions of growth in these animals, the larger and more perfect 
specimen ; and, on the other hand, the farther we depart from 
them, the more diminutive and distorted the specimen be- 
comes. Deformity is almost always associated with smallness 
of parts—littleness is generally indicative of weakness, espe- 
cially when it results from abuse. Deformity sometimes ori- 
ginates from overgrowth, but not often, and only at the ex- 
pense of some faculties or functions. Injure the animal in its 
youth, and it will not attain its full and proper size. Injure a 
plant, and you dwarf it always. So if you injure a human an- 
imal, either by inflicting very severe wounds, or by neglecting 
any of the conditions of growth, and you dwarf it likewise — 
This law is well understood. Farmers don’t break the legs of 
their animals to make them grow ; nor do they bore holes into, 
or peel the bark from their trees, when they wish to increase 
their growth. 

4. But how, it may be asked, does education, as it is com- 
monly understood, contribute to the growth of the body ?— 
How does grammar, or Arithmetic, or any other branch of study, 
make the arms larger, the chest broader, or the body taller and 
heavier. 

5. As it is commonly understood and practiced, I don’t be- 
lieve education does any such thing ; but it ought to, and it 
does not perform its divinest mission unless it does. 

6. Ido not mean by this, that this is the only mission, or the 
greatest mission of education, or that man’s bulk or weight, is 
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the measure of his knowledge, or that his wisdom can be meas- 
ured with a yard stick, or a tailor’s tape ; but I mean to say, 
other things being equal, that a good, healthy size of body is 
more readily and certainly attained, by obeying God’s laws, 
than by disobeying them—by doing right than by doing 
wrong 

7. But how does this affect the question? Very much ev- 
ery way. God’s law teaches and enforces, activity of the 
mind, which, when ether conditions are fulfilled, conduces to 
health and activity of body. Or in other words, the activity 
of the brain—the organ through which the mind acts—such 
as is caused by learning any branch of science—increases the 
circulation, thereby hastening the secretions and deposits, and 
hence the growth of the several parts. 

8. Thinking gives a person a better appetite, a better color, 
a better pulse, better health, better everything, because the 
mind and brain were made to be active. This is evidenced by 
the pallor, the sluggishness, the emaciation which attend an 
inactive or disordered brain. But how the eye sparkles, the 
cheek glows, the whole countenance becomes radient with life 
and animation! and how the heart bounds, and the blood 
dances, O how joyously through the whole system, when the 
mind is actively, and healthily at work! How it lifts the body 
up! How it quickens its movements! How it keeps off dis- 
ease! Why, thinking is a perfect tonic to the poor, languid 
body ; and it pays in other respects, too! We sometimes hear, 
however, of hard (?) students killing themselves at study. I 
am slow to believe this. I believe laziness kills more than 
hard study does. Over-eating, over-confinement, bad air and 
bad habits kill a thousand where study does not kill one.— 
Study is a healthy exercise. It neverkills anybody, when the 
laws of our being are observed in other respects. Who ever 
heard of any one’s dying from excessive diligence to duty, or 
from over-obedience to God’s laws? Our minds were not given 
us that they might kill us, but that they might make us grow. 
Activity of mind, therefore, promotes the growth of the body. 
Hence, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, and all other studies, 
properly pursued, increase, indirectly, the size and weight of 
the body ; and also prevent over, or abnormal growth of amy 
of its parts. So much for the philosophy. 
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9. But now for the facts. In the Journal of Progress, a semi- 
monthly periodical, edited and published in Cincinnati, will be 
found an article in which the results of numerous measurements 
and experiments are recorded, taken from the 27th volume of 
the “ Journals of the London Statistical Society,” in which sav- 
age and civilized society are compared ; and in all three of the 
dimensions, viz: breadth around the chest, and weight, were 
in favor of the civilized or educated man. Other statistics are 
given in the same paper, which we shall quote hereafter, 
showing that education is the domesticator of the race; that 
it increases the size of man, as well as his knowledge, and that 
it is not necessary to kill the body to make the mind grow, nor 
vice versa ; but that both grow best when they are in harmony 
and in a healthy state of activity. 

Our second proposition will be discussed in the next article. 


—Clark’s School Visitor. 
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How often do we hear teachers say that the worst thing 
about the common school is the instruction of the little chil- 
dren. If they could only have all large scholars, it would be 
just the thing. To keep going over and over with the ele- 
mentary principles is dull business for them. They want 
something that has life ; they are perfectly weary of going up 
and down the alphabet column, and teaching mere elements. 
They must have Algebra, Geometry, or Chemistry, and then 
teaching willbe pleasant work. Now is not this fact sufficient 
to account for the sad failure of very many teachers in our 
common schools? These schools are made up, for the larger 
part, of small children; and if the teacher cannot bear to have 
the little fellows around him, how can it be expected that he 
will suceeed? To teach children successfully, one must love 
to have children around him. He must show himself interested 
in their childish sports and fancies ; must enter into sympathy 
with them, and feel as they feel. How many a promising little 
‘one has had his very heart crushed by the careless remarks of 
‘his teacher! 
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Children are much more sensitive than most people imagine. 
Their little hearts are all alive with affection and sympathy, 
and they look for the same in others. How quickly a child 
learns to ¢ling to the person that smiles upon him! A smile 
is worth everything in the school-room, especially where there 
are children. Children have a little world of their own, and 
unless the teacher comes down to them, he will fail in impart- 
ing proper instruction, and consequently, in leading them up 
higher. They are like a sensitive plant—you touch them 
carelessly or indifferently, and a permanent injury is the 
result. Let me illustrate this by an example: A lady, when 
quite a small girl, was very fond of drawing pictures on a slate 
or bit of paper. One day she became so much absorbed in 
this that she did not notice her teacher standing near ; and 
instead of giving her proper instruction on this point, he burst 
out, with a kind of ridiculing laugh, and said, “ O, ho! so you 
are making a picture, are you? I declare, you are quite a nice 
painter. Now just hold up your slate, and let all the scholars 
see what a nice little boy and girl you have made.” 

Not obeying, he rudely took her by the arm, pulled her into 
the floor, raised her arm, and there left her to be the laughing 
stock of the whole school. Of course, her little heart was full 
to bursting, on the instant, and she took her seat another crea- 
ture. That little scene made an impression upon her mind 
which could never be effaced, and to this day she never meets 
that teacher but the whole transaction comes fresh to mind 
again, and her old antipathy is aroused at once. So it isin a 
multitude of cases. Such harshness should never be used in 
treatment of the child. He should never be thus ridiculed. 
A gentle wind may play forever among the flowers, and they 
be invigorated thereby. But let the tornado come, and they 
are prostrated and destroyed. The hand that sweeps so deli- 
cate an instrument as the soul of the child, should be neither 
rough nor careless. Deal gently with your child-pupil, leading 
out his little intellect by love and sympathy, until it becomes 
strong to endure the struggles of later life—Maine Teacher. 
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MAKE HOME BRIGHT AND PLEASANT. 


More than building showy mansion, 
More than dress and fine array, 

More than domes or lofty steeples, 
More than station, power, and sway, 
Make your home both neat and tasteful, 

Bright and pleasant, always fair, 
Where each heart shall rest contented, 
Grateful for each beauty there. 


More than lofty swelling tides, 
More than fashion’s luring glare, 
More than Mammon’s gilded honors, 
More than thoughts can well compare— 
See that home is made attractive 
By surroundings pure and bright: 
Trees arranged with taste and érder 
Flowers with all their sweet delight. 


Seek to make your homes most lovely, 


Let it bea smiling spot, 

Where, in sweet contentment, resting, 
Care and sorrow are forgot ; 

Where the flowers and trees are waiving, 
Birds will sing their sweetest songs, 

Where the purest thoughts will linger, 
Confidence and love belongs. 


There each heart will rest contented, 
Seldom wishing far to roam ; 

Or, if roaming, still we cherish 
Memories of that pleasant home. 

Snch a home makes man the better— 
Pure and lasting its control ; 

Home, with pure and bright surroundings, 
Leaves its impress on the soul. 





Houths’ Aepartment. 


For the Southern Teacher. 


CAPTAIN COOK. 


BY UNCLE WILL. 


James Cook, a very distinguished navigator, was the son of a 
farm-servant in Yorkshire, where he was born on the 27th of 
October, 1728. He was one of a family of nine children, and 
experienced great hardships in his early vears. At the age of 
thirty he was a common seaman: as soon as his character and 
extraordinary capacity became known, he was promoted. 

In the beginning of the reign of George the Third, a great 
spirit of geographical discovery was excited by the attention 
paid to the subject by government; and Cook having been 
made lieutenant, was sent on a voyage of discovery in 1768.— 
On the 30th of July that year, he sailed in the Endeavor, and 
commenced a course of discoveries which have rendered his 
name immortal. He made three voyages. to which we are in- 
debted for the greatest part of the knowledge we possess of 
the regions scattered through the Pacifie Ocean. Of these 
several had been visited by other navigators ; but it was a re- 
markable circumstance in his voyages, that, wherever he touch- 
ed, everything relative to the place was determined with such 
accuracy and fullness that the imperfect accounts of former dis- 
coverers seemed to go for nothing. 

From his third voyage, Captain Cook never returned. The 
circumstances of his death are of the most tragical kind.— 


When his vessel was on the coast of the island of Owhyhee. 
3 
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several articles having been stolen from the ship by the natives, 
the Captain took the imprudent resolution of going on shore 
with a very few men to compe! restitution. At first no sign of 
hostility was manifested, but presently the natives were ob- 
served to be gathering in great numbers, and arming them- 
selves with long spears and clubs. The Captain began to 
think his situation dangerous; he ordered his men to return 
to the beach, and went along with them, holding the King by 
the hand, whom he intended to take on board, as a hostage for 
the good conduct of his subjects. As they were approach- 
ing the boat, an Indian threw a stone at the Captain, who re- 
turned the insult by firing at the man ; but the shot not taking 
effect, he knocked him down with his musket. A confused 
scuffle ensued ; the men on board the boats fired among the 
natives ; who rushing among the former drove them into the 
water, whence they got on board one of the boats, the Captain 
alone being left behind. At last, an Indian struck him on the 
back of the head with a club, and then hastily ran back. Cap- 
tain Cook staggered a few paces, and then fell on his hand and 
one knee, dropping his musket. Another Indian now stabbed 
him in the neck; others crowded upon him, with whom he 
struggled violently, looking to the boats as if for assistance. 
At last, a savage struck him with a club’; this blow probably 
put an end to his existence, as he struggled no longer. Thus 
died this great navigator, about the 20th of February, 1779. 


THE LITTLE HERO OF HAARLEM. 


At an early period in the history of Holland, a boy was bora 
in Haarlem, a town remarkable for its variety of fortunes in 
war ; but happily still more for its manufactures and inven- 
tions in peace. His father was a Sluicer—that is, one whose 
employment was to open and shut the sluices at the entrance 
of the canals and secure Holland from the danger to which it 
seems exposed, of finding itself under water, rather than 
above it. When wanted, the sluicer raises the gates more or 
less as required, and closes them carefully again at night; oth- 
erwise the water would flow into the canals, then overflow 
them, and inundate the whole country ; so that even the little 
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children in Holland are fully aware of the importance of a 
punctual discharge of the sluicer’s duty. A boy who was 
about eight years old, asked permission to take some cakes to 
a poor blind man, who lived at the other side of the dyke.— 
His father gave him leave, but charged him not to stay too 
late. The child promised, and set off on his little journey. The 
blind man thankfully partook of his young friend’s cakes, and 
the boy, mindful of his father’s orders, did not wait as usual to 
to hear one of the old man’s stories, but hastened home. 

As he went along the canals, then quite full, for it was in 
October, and the autumn rains had swelled the waters—the 
boy stopped to pull the blue flower his mother loved so well ; 
now in childish gaiety, hummed some merry song. The road 
gradually became more solitary, and soon neither the joyous 
shouts of the villager, returning to his cottage-home, nor the 
rough voice of the carter grumbling at his lazy horses, was 
any longer to be heard. The little fellow now peceived that 
the blue of the flowers in his hand was scarcely distinguisha- 
able from the green of the surrounding herbage, and he looked 
ap in some dismay. 


The night was falling; not, however, a dark winter night 
Can] o ’ D ’ 


but one of those beautiful, clear, moonlight nights, in which 
every object is perceptible, though not as distinctly as by day. 
The child thought of his father, of his injunction, and was pre- 
paring to quit the ravine in which he was almost buried, and 
regain the beach, when suddenly a slight noise, like the trick- 
ling of wateron pebbles, attracted his attention. He was 
near one of the large sluices, and he now carefully examines it, 
and soon discovers a hole in the bank, through which the 
water was flowing. With the instant perception which every 
child in Holland would have, the boy saw that the water must 
soon enlarge the hole through which it was now only dropping, 
and that utter and general ruin would be the consequence of 
the inundation of the country that must follow, 

This was well for a while, and the child only thought of the 
success of his device. The night was closing in, and with the 
night came the cold. The little boy looked around in vain.— 
Noone came. He shouted—he called loudly—no one answer- 
ed. He resolved to stay all night, but alas! the cold was be- 
coming every moment morse biting, and the poor finger fixed 
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in the hole began to feel benumbed, and the nubness soon ex- 
tended to the hand, and thence the arm. The pain became 
greater, and still harder to bear, but still the boy moved not. 
Tears rolled down his cheeks as he thought of his father, of 
his mother, of his little bed, where he might now be sleeping 
soundly ; but still the little fellow stirred not, for he knew that 
did he remove the small slender finger which he had opposed 
to the escape of the water, not only would he himself be 
drowned, but his father, his brothers, his neighbors—nay the 
whole village. We know not what faltering of purpose, what 
momentary failures of courage there might have been during 
that long, terrible night ; but certain it is that at day-break 
he was found in the same painful position by a clergyman re- 
turning from attendance on a death-bed, who as he advanced, 
thought he heard groans, and bending over the dyke, discov- 
ed a child seated on a stone, writhing from pain, and with pale 
face and tearful eyes. 

“Tn the name of wonder, boy,” he exclaimed, “ what are you 
doing there ?” 

“T am hindering the water from runing out,’ was the an- 
swer, in perfect simplicity, of the child, who, during that whole 
night, had been evincing such heroi¢ fortitude and undaunted 
courage. 


THE MILLER AND HIS ASS. 


A iniller and his son were driving their ass to a neighboring 
fair to sell him. They had not gone far when they met witha 
troop of rude girls returning from the town, talking and 
laughing. 

“Look there!” cried one of them, “did you ever see such 
fools, to be trudging along the road on foot, when they might 
be riding ?” 

The old man, hearing this, quietly. bade his son to get on the 
ass, and walked along merrily by the side of him. Presently 
they came up to a group of old men in earnest debate. 

“There!” said one of them, “it proves what I was a-say- 
ing.’ What respect-is shown to old age in these days? Do 
you see that young rogue riding, while his old father has to 
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walk? Get down, you young scape-grace! and let the old man 
rest his weary limbs.” 

Upon this the father made his son dismount, and get wp him- 
self. Inthis manner they had not proceeded far when they met 
a company of women and children. 

“Why. vou lazy old fellow!” cried several tongues at once, 
“how can you ride upen the beast, while that poor little lad 
there can hardly keep pace by the side of you?” 

The good-natured miller stood corrected, and immediately 
took up his son behind him. They had now almost reached 
the town. 

“Pray, honest friend,” said a townsinan, “is that ass your 
own?” 

* Yes,” says the old man. 

“Oh! one would not have thought so,” said the other, “ by 
the way you load him. Why, you two fellows are better able 
to carry the poor beast than he you!” 

“ Anything to please you,” said the oldman. “ We can but 
try.” So, alighting with his son, they tied the ass’s legs to- 
gether, and, by the help of a pole, endeavored to carry him on 
their shoulders over a bridge that led to the town. 

This was so entertaining a sight that the people ran out in 
crowds to laugh at it; till the ass, not liking the noise nor his 
situation, kicked asunder the cords that bound him, and, tum- 
bling off the pole, fell into the river. 

Upon this, the old man, vexed and ashamed, made the best of 
his way home again—convinced that by endevoring to please 
everybody, he had pleased nobody, and lost his assinto the bar- 
gain. 


THE GENEROUS BOY. 


There lived, many yearsago, a bright-eyed, rosy-looking boy. 
His name was Cesar ; a fine name, and a famous name in his- 
tory, though it is seldom used. 

Little Cesar was five years old, and was truly a most kind- 
hearted child. On Christmas day his mamma gave him a warm 
pair of gloves. They were very comfortable and very good, 
made of fine kid, all lined with fur, to keep from cold the hands 
of her darling boy on his way to and from school. 
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He had worn them but a few days, and each time, on com- 
ing home, he would thank his dear mother for her beautiful 
present. He thought nothing had ever been given him that 
he liked so much. 

But one very cold day in January, when the air was frosty 
and the wind sharp, little Caesar, who, in the morning, had left 
his home well wrapped up by his mamma’s own hands, rushed 
into the room where she was, his face brighter than ever, and 
throwing himself into his mother’s arms, exclaimed— 

“ Oh, I am so glad, so glad; that poor little fellow will no 
more have his hands blue with cold.” 

Looking at him, his mother saw that he had not his gloves on. 

“What have you done with your gloves, my boy?” she said 
kindly ; you have not lost them, I hope?” 

“Oh, no, mother; I would not for the world lose anything 
that you gave me ; but this morning, as I was going to school 
I met a poor boy, about as big as myself, but so poor, and who 
seemed so cold! He had no clothes like me; no nice little 
overcoat, no fur cap, no comforter round his neck, no gloves at 
all, mother, and his hands were blue and cracked with frost.— 
When I passed, he looked at me. I walked on, but soon ran 
back, and taking off my beautiful gloves, I gave them quick 
to him. Dear mamma,I wish you had seen how pleased he 
looked !” 

Was not little Cesar a kind and generous boy? Was he 
not unselfish, dear children? You see how he parted with the 
thing he prized the most, and that for the sake of a poor little 
stranger, whom perhaps he would never again meet. He did 
not stop to consider whether or not he would get other gloves 
that winter. 

I should not want you to imitate him entirely ; you ought 
not to give away, without her permission, what your mother 
thinks best for you to wear, for that would not be right; but 
what I wish is this, that you would try to cultivate the same 
feeling which induced little Cesar to do as he did in giving 
the best thing he had. That feeling we find taught in the Gos- 
pel; and did we have it, we should all be happier and much 
wore like Christ, for our beloved Savior never considered his 
own advantage, but solely the good, present and eternal, of 
the poor sirners he had come to save. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING : 

Tae Sovruern Teacuer having attained an extent of circulation never 
before accomplished by any Educational Periodical in the South and South- 
West, both on account of the character of its readers, and its wide circula- 
tion may be regarded as the most efficient medium for bringing Colleges, 
Schools, School-books, Philosophical Instruments, &c., &c., to the notice of 
those most interested. 

. Changes 
Ist time. 3 months. 6 months. l year per 1000 ems 
One page,....... 
Half Page, 
Quarter Page.... 

On Second Page of Cover (when available,).......... 50 per cent. extra. 

On Last Page of Cover, (when available,) 50 per cent. extra. 

On the First Page of Adv. Sheet (when available,).....50 per cent. extra. 

On Third Page of Cover, or Last Page Adv. Sheet 

ND. «+i nwencrtsh mesnid cgitles aatinn bntd's 25 per cent. extra. 

ke Bills will be wade out against advertisers, and payment demanded, 

every three months. Final settlements must be made for all advertisements 
on the expiration of the time for which they are inserted. 

kee Advertisers should state how many insertions are desired, and how 
much space they wish to occupy ; otherwise, their advertisements will be 
continued until forbid, and bills rendered accordingly. 

Exrra Crus Rares.—We offer the following splendid premiums to the 
getter-up of clubs. For five subscribers and $10, we will send the sixth 
copy of the Teacher. For éen subscribers and $20, a copy of the Teacher, 
Barton’s Practical Exercises in English Composition, and his High-School 
Grammar. For éwenty-five subscribers and $50, a copy of the Teacher, and 
Webster’s or Worcester’s New Dictionary. For fifty subscribers and $100, 
acopy of the Teacher, Webster’s or Worcester’s New Dictionary, and The 
School Teachers’ Library, published by A. 8. Barns & Burr, of New York, 
consisting of the following valuable works: Page’s Theory and Practice of 
Teaching ; Northend’s Teacher and Parent; Root, on School Amusements, 
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Gymnastics, &c.; Mansfield on American Education ; Mayhew on Universal 
Education ; DeTocquevill oun American Institutions ; Davies Logic of Math- 
ematics ; Holbrook’s Normal School Instructor, or Teacher's Guide ; Bates, 
Institute Lectures on Moral Culture; History of Education, with an Intro- 
duction, by Hon. Henry Benard, LL.D. ; and Higher Christian Education, by 
B. W. Dwight. For one hundred subscribers and $200, a copy of the 
Teacher, and $50 worth of books, to be selected by the getter of the club. 

In making up clubs for the Teacher, it is not necessary that they should 
be sent to the same office. We will send a club of any size to as many 
post offices as there are names in the club, if re quested to do so. 

Specimen numbers sent to all who wish to subscribe, or make up clubs. 

Stix. Livinc.—Three of the cheir of young girls who, dressed in white, 
greeted Washington as he entered Trenton, in 1789, on his way to assume 
the Presidency, and strewed his pathway with flowers, sti!l survive. One 
yet lives in Trenton; one is the mother of Senator Chesnut, of South Caro- 
lina, and one, Mrs. Sarah Hand, resides in Cape May county, New Jersey.— 
Camden Journal. 

Gexerovus Girt.—A noble building for the Yale College Scientific School 
is on the point of completion at New Haven, Connecticut, at a cost of $50,- 
000—the entire property being a gift from Joseph E. Sheffield. 


A Vircixta Moruer.—The Norfolk Day Book says: Mr. Upshir Quimby: 
a young gentleman, passed through this city, on his way to the University 
of Virginia, haviug been prepared to enter the College by the personal in- 
struction of his widowed mother, Mrs. Quimby, living in Upshir’s Neck, on 
the Eastern shore of Virginia. 


Cuare. Huw, N. C., August 16.—The other day there were 335 students in 
the University of North Carolina. But of the ninety-odd Sophs., the Fac- 
ulty has lately dismissed sixty-odd. One of them tried his hand at plagne- 
ing a new student, and came near being thrashed, The Faculty added an- 
other punishment to show their disapprobation of the barbarous practice. 
Whereupon the Sephs. to assert their right to vex strangers, resolved to 
absent themselves from their duties until their colleague was restored. At 
first, all of the class at the University, except eleven, engaged in the rebell- 
ion; but when the sentence of the Faculty fell, it caught between sixty and 
seventy only. Of course their colleague must now show his pluck by es- 
chewing prayers and recitations till all his companions return. 


Borpman, Gray & Co.'s Fine—Prompr Action.—Their factory haviug been 
destroyed by fire on Saturday night, 15th, on Monday morning (before noon) 
they had arrangements made with the builders to rebuild the portion of the 
factory destroyed, cleared up the rooms of the portion of the building saved, 
and also hired the large building, with steam power, of Charles A. Burt, No. 
797 Broadway, and have their men moving in and going to work again.— 
They have also sent for new machinery, and will greatly improve on the 
buildings, machinery, &c. Their factory buildings will probably be under 
roof again in six weeks, and, with their present stock of pianos saved, and 
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temporary arrangements already perfected, they will cause but little delay 
in filling orders. And as they are the parties who are making the “ Young 
America” pianos, at low prices, for the benefit of the people, we call on the 
press throughout the country to notice the prompt enterprise of this firm, 
and to inform their friends that there will be but very little delay in filling 
orders. 


Tue Universiry or tae Sovrn.—The grand enterprise of the Episcopal 
Church in the South begins already to assume a tangible form. It is only 
a few years back that the project was started, and now over $600,000 have 
been subscribed and paid in, ten thousand acres together have been pur- 
chased at Sawanee Mountain, Tennessee, and ten Dioceses are represented 


in the corporation. One wing of the building is to be constructed asa gal- 
lery of art, the lower story of which is to be used as an Academy of De- 
sign. Designs are invited from Architects in all parts of the United States. 

MusicaL.—A gentleman of Norfolk, Va., who prosecuted his musical stud- 
ies with zeal during a lengthy residence at Paris and Florence, has just com- 
pleted a grand opera in five acts, the libretto of which is founded upon one 
of the stories of the Thousand-and-One Nights. Portions of the work have 
been submitted to eminent professional musicians in New York and else- 
where, who speak in the highest terms of its execution. 

Normat anp Hien Scnoor— Charleston, 8. C.—We present our readers 
as frontespiece with an electrotype of the Charleston Normal, and High 
School for Girls, This School is under the able direction of Prof. Sawyer, 
and three accomplished Ladies as his assistants, besides a professor of Music. 
It freely offers to all the best instruction in the highest branches of female 
education, and affords to those who desire to avail themselves of it, the 
means of fulfilling woman’s true and exalted mission, the instruction and 
training youth. 

The citizens of Charleston deserve great credit for their excellent free 
schools, and especially in the establishment of the Normal High School for 
Girls. As they are the pioneers in this noble work of establishing a Nor- 
mal School, we trust at an early day they will open one for the other sex.— 
The following are the requisitions for admission into the Normal and High 
School for Girls : 

1. Applicants must be at least fifteen years cf age, of unquestionable 
moral character, and sound in bodily health. 

2. They must sustain a good examination on the following subjects, viz : 

OrtuocrarHy—Oral and Written. 

Reapinc—With facility, either prose or poetry. 

Grocraruy—Geographical Definitions, with Modern Geography. 

GrammaR—Deffinitions and Rules of Syntax, with ability to parse plain 
English sentences. 

Ariruu:tic—Numeration, Simple and Compound Numbers, Reduction, 
Common and Decimal Fractions, Simple and Compound Proportion, and Com- 
putation of Interest. 

History—Of the United States, with some knowedge of General His- 
tory. 
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A ledgible hand writing will be required, with seme practice in English 
Composition. 

3. They must declare their desire to make themslves competent as Teach- 
ers in this State. 

4. Each applicant shall present on the first day of the term, a certificate 
signed by a majority of the Delegation from the Election District in which 
she resides. 

Applicants for admission to the High School Departinent will be excused 
from provision: three and four, and from examination Sinimple and Com- 
pound Proportion, and Computation of Interest. In all other respects the 
requirements for admission to both departments are similar. 


R. M. Johnson, Prof. of Rhetoric and Belles Letters, in the Tniversity of 
Georgia, has resigned the position which he has so honorably and satisfac 
torily filled for many years, 


Epvcation tn THE Unrrep Srates.—* The number of Colleges in this coun 
try is, 122 ; Theological Seminaries, 48; Law Schools, 17; Medical Schools. 
40. The number of Students in these institutions respectively is, College 
Students, 14,573; Law Students, 1,117; Theological, 1,379 ; Medical, 4,322. 
The Professors number in Colleges, 1,063; in Law Schools, 38; in Medical 
Schools, 208; in Theological Schools, 107. Total of Professors, 1,506; To- 
tal of Students, 21,791.” 


Nationa. Txacukes’ Association.—We cannot perhaps better occupy 2 
portion of our columns, than by giving our readers some account of the 
meetings of the American Normal School Association and the National 
Teachers’ Association, both of which bodies assembled at Buffalo, N. Y., oe 
the 2d week in Aagust. 

The Normal Association held its sessions on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Professor Phelps of New Jersey, President of the Associaticn, gave the ope- 
ning address, after which was introduced,as a topic of discussion, the “ True 
Order of Studies.” Prof. Edwards of St. Louis, opened the discussion. We 
want to secure, in educating children, first, the observation of facts ; second 
ly, the treasuring up of facts, and thirdly, the deduction of laws from tke 
facts learned ; and those studies should be pursued in their order, whichaid 
in developing the observing, remembering, and deducting faculties. Valua 
ble suggestions were made by Prof. Welsh of Michigan, Rev. B. G. North 
rup of Mass., Prof. Henkle of Ohio. 

This discussion was followed by a paper read by Prof. D. N. Camp of the 
Connecticut Normal School, on “ The Relations of Normal Schools to Popu 
lar Education.” The importance and value of these institutions were ably 
set forth by the writer, whose views elicited much discuccion. 

At the evening session, reports were made of the condition of Normal 
Schools in the several States represented. Rev. B. D. Northrup of Masachu- 
setts, followed with a lecture on “The Relations of Mental Philosophy te 
Education.” 

On Wednesday, papers were read by Prof. Wickersham, on tne “ Neces 
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sity of Normal Schools to build up the Profession of ‘eaching,” and by the 
President on “The Natural Order of Study.” Various discussions and mis- 
cellaneous business occupied the forenoon, at the close of which the Normal 
Association was adjourned in favor of the other organization. 

At 3 P. M. the National Association was opened by a lecture from the 
President, J. W. Bulkey, Esq., Superintendent of Schools for the city of 
Brooklyn. 

Our personal attendance commenced with the evehing session, at which a 
lecture was read by Prof. North of Hamilton College, on the Scholarship of 
Shakspeare. The lecturer defended the great dramatist against the popular 
notion that he was innocent of classical scholarship, and fortified his posi 
tion by well drawn arguments. 

Prof. North was followed by Mr. A. D. Chester, witha poem entitled * The 
Gods.” In his half hour he set forth very happily the leading myths ap- 
pertaining to the gods of the earlier ages, and then passed down to the idol- 
atries of the present. Like a veritable iconoclast, he hurled his amiable 
brickbats at the idols of the age, false and fair—until some of their worship- 
ers winced. 

Thursday morning, after business, the subject of “Oral instraction, and 
the true of text-books,” was discussed by Messrs. Ansorge of the Massachu- 
setts Teacher, Sawyer of South Carolina, formerly of Gardiner Lyceum, 
Stone of Plymouth, Massachusetts, Greenleaf of Kentucky, Northrup of 
Massachusetts, Marvin of Ohio, McJilton of Marylayd, and others. 

Mr. Edwards of St. Louis, was then introduced as the lecturer of the 
morning,—subject, “Our professional ancestry,” admirable presented. The 
forenoon exercises closed with the presentation of a beautiful boquet on be- 
half of the ladies of Buffalo, to Mr. Phelps, President of the Normal Associ- 
ation,—by Mr. Bulkey of Brooklyn, who made a flowery address; Mr. Phelps 
responding happily. 

In the afternoon, the subject of “ Adult Education” was discussed. How 
shall the ignorant masses of our city populations be reached? After an in- 
teresting discnssion, Mr. W. H. Wells, now of Chicago, author of Wells’ 
Grammar read a valuable lecture on “ Philosophy of Education.” 

In the evening, Prof. Youmans gave an interesting lecture on a theme re- 
lated to his favorite study—chemistry. 

Friday morning was occupied by the reading of a paper on phonetics, by 
Mr. Richards of Washington. A discussion followed, in which many teach- 
ers participated. There was no objection to the effort referred to by Mr. 
Richards, “to secure a universal alphabet notation, based upon phonetic 
principles. But most of the speeches were opposed to committing the As- 
sociation to a recommendation of the system of phonetics and phonography 
for egneral use. 

The afternoon was opened by a discossion on “ Physical culture and schoo! 
gymnastics.” No subject received a more hearty and animated discussion. 
A paper on “School reports and school stgtistics” was then read by Mr. 
Stone of Illinois. In this discussion Dr. McJilton objected to the statistical 
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statements of Hon. Charles Sumner in his recent speech, by which Balti- 
more was made to appear at disadvantage compared with Boston. Mr. 
Philbrick corrected the Dr. in pleasant terms, and left Boston still in the as- 
cendent. The Doctor showed commendable pluck in defense of his own 
city, but found the statistics hard to kick against. Mr. Hoyt of Wisconsin, 
editor of the Wisconsin Farmer, then delivered a lecture on “ The specinl 
educational needs of the American people.” It was an earnest and forcible 
discourse 

The evening closed the exercises of the Association. A series of resolu- 
tions, read by Mr. Stone, were adopted. The subjeet of physical culture 
further discussed—a lecture read by Dr. McJilton, “ The importance of the 
teacher's purpose in a natural view,”"—or, interpreted; “How the school- 
master might save the Union,” occupied a good deal more time than was 
meet, so that the proper exercises of the evening, the reports from the 
several States, were cut off in the midst. A pleasant accompaniment by 
Prof. Baker, on the piano, and songs by Prof. Clark. The usual resolutions 
of thanks were offered by Mr. Sheldon of Massachusetts, the President 
made a forcible address, full of complimentary sentiments,—the audience 
sung Old-Hundred with a will and a heart, and the Association adjourned, 
to meet at Chicago—probably The meetings thus imperfectly reported, 
were regarded, by one consent, as exceedingly interesting and profitable to 
the teachers and others assmbled.—Ezchange. 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 


We offer our services to procure our subscribers, or others, any of the 
books that we notice. Information will be cheerfully given in regard to 
books, the writer enclosing a stamp to pay the postage. 

bas When ordering a book, be particular to give the name of the pub- 
lishers. 

Our Excuancrs.—We take great pleasure in acknowledging the reception 
of the October Nos. of Harper’s New Monthly, Godey, Peterson. Arthur's 
Home Journal, De Bow, &c,, &c. Space will not permit of individual detail- 
They come up fully to all their readers could desire or expect, and are wor- 
thy of extensive patronage. 

From White, Pfister & Co., Montgomery, Ala.: 

Poems, by Miss Annie K. Blunt. 1 Vol. 12 mo. 

We welcome this work to our table as the production of a highly gifted 
Southern authoress. The name of Miss Blunt is familiar to many of our 
readers. The work bears the imprint of a Southern Book Seller; we are 
glad to see this. Home authors and home publishers should be encouraged. 
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From Harper & Brothers, New York : 

Harper's Serres or Fammiy anp Scnoor Reapers: By Marcius Wilson, an- 
thor of Primary History, History of the United States, American Histo- 
ry, &., &e. 

Prof. Wilson has been engaged in the preparation of this series many 
years. They will be found on examination to be a complete system of just 
such teaching as is needed. They are the best text books before the pub- 
lic, and are printed in Harper’s best style. Five numbers of this (a Primer 
and Four Readers) are now ready. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia: 

Svrrn’s New Groarapey ; containing map questions, interspersed with such 
facts as an observing tourist would notice, which are followed by con- 
cise text and explanatory notes. Based on a combination of the analyti- 
cal, synthetical and comparative systems: Designed to be simple and 
concise, but not dry; philosophical, yet practtcal. For the use of Com- 
mon Schools in the the United States and Canada: By Roswell C. Smith, 
A. M 
This is a quarto of nearly 100 pages. It contains over 100 Maps and 

Charts showing the religion, government, and races of men belonging to the 

various countries ; the distribution of rain, winds, &c., &. The diagrams 

and pictures are numerous. Statistical tables; philosophical, historical and 
philological notes abound on almost every page. We commend it to the at- 
tion of teachers desirous of a good book. 

From Ivison & Phiney, New York: 

Tuk Scrence or Common Tutxcs: A Familiar Explanation of the First Prin- 
ciples of Science. 

For yong students, schools and families, we know of no better tex-book. 
We have given our candid opinion in single line. A word to the wise is 
sufficient, 


A New Mernop or Learnine tHe Frencn Language: By Lonis Fasquell, 
LL. D. Revised and improved. 


We consider Fasquelle’s New Method as a valuable and appropriete ad- 
dition to the different Grammars ofthe French Language. The arrangement 
is simple and systematic, and will greatly facilitate the progress of the 
student. 


From E. C. & J. Biddle, Philadelphia : 

Tue First Boox or Erymotoay: Designed to Promote Precision in the use, 
and facilitate the acquisition of the English language. By Thomas Lynd, 
M.D. 

This little work has been prepared on the basis of Lynd’s First Book of 
Etymology, and is designed as the first volume of a series of class-books on 
the Etymology of the English Language. From partial examination, we 
have formed a high opinion of its merits, and take much pleasure in com- 
mending it to the attention of teachers as a valnable auxiliary in this de- 
partment. 

From A.S. Barns & Burr, New York: 

Porutar Paystcs: An Introductory Course of Natural Philosophy for the 
use of Schools and Academies, Edited from Gannot’s Popular Physics, by 
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Willam. G. Peck, M. A., Prof. of Mathematics, Columbia College New 
York. 


Prof. Peck has chosen a popular work of an eminent French author, and re- 
produced it in English, not aiming at a strict translation, but rather to pre- 
sent the teachings of the of the original with their native force and spirit. 
We have read several pages of this work with care and attention, and do 
not hesitate to say that itis one of the best text-books that has come under 
our notice 

Bostow Scuoo. Report, 1859: 

We have read this Report with much interest, and trust that the day is 
not distant, when our own schools shall vie with the North in superiority 
and excellence. Our sparse population will to some extent defeat a geueral 
organization of a Common School System, but much may be done in our 
larger towns and cities. 

From Brown & Taggard, Boston : 

Pratary Scuoot Tastets: By Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Superintendant Educa- 
tion of the Public Schcols of Boston. 

This series of has been prepared for the use of the Primary Dapartment, 
and are specially adapted to the wants of young pupils- They include les- 
sons in reading, writing, punctuation, drawing, numerals. geometrick figures, 
&c., &e. They are well adapted to arrest the attention of children, and lead 
them progressingly in their first stepsin the path of knowledge. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York: 

Viret’s Arneip: With Explanatory Notes. By Henry §. Frieze, Prof. 

Latin in the State University of Michigan. 

This is a neat 12 mo. gotien up in the Appleton’s best style. It is printed 
from the revised text of Jahn, the most approved by the ablest scholars of 


the present day. The notes have been derivod forom the very best com- 
mentators, but more especially Heyne, Wagner, Theil, and Forbiger. To 
rneet the wanis of students, frequent reference is made to the revised edi- 
tion of Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar, and Dr. Anthon’s edition of 
Zumpts’ LatinGrammar. The notes are beautifully illustrated with cuts ex- 
planatory of the Mythology and Costumes of the ancients. This work will form 
a valuable addition to the wants of both scholar and student. 


A Greek Grammar ror Scroois anp Cotieces: By James Headly, Prof. in 
Yale College. 


We regard the Syntax iu this work as the most correct and philosopl." 
ical that has come under our notice. It shouid be in the hands of every 
teacher 


From R. K. Hughes, Tuskeegee, Ala.: 

Sournern Practica Horse Farrier: By R. R. Hughes. 

This work is designed as a Prectical Treatise, not only to aid the inexpe- 
rienced in properly understanding the good qualities of the horse, but also 
the false and bad. It also containsa full description of the many diseases te 
which they are incident, the manner they may be easily detected, and tables 
of remedies written insuch plain terms as may be understood by all. 


° 
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Tracy's Scuoot Recorp.—We acknowledge ourselves indebt to J. Tracy, 
Jefferson City, Missouri, for a copy of his newSchool Record. To teachers 
desirous of keeping an exact account of the deportment and scholarship of 
each pupil we consider it invaluable. Prof. Tracy's plan is fully explained 
in the preface of the book, it is clear, simple and easily understood. Any 
one desirous of such a record will find this little volume just what they 
want. Each two pages will last three months for a class of thirty. He also 
added for the assistance of young teachers, several pages introductory, giv- 
ing a list of subjects for compositions ; topics for brief lectures to the pu- 
pils; questions for debate ; topics for teachers meetings ; a list of books for 
refference—libraries for schools and districts. Itis certainly the best thing 
of the kind that has come under our notice. We will send it by mail post- 
age paid for 65 cents. Send for it by all means. 


THE DRAWER. 


Ed. Southern Teacher : 

Dzar Sr : —I wish to propose a question for the consideration of Teach- 

ers and Professors: “Should the Classics be taught in Common Schools ?” 
AENEID. 

With due defference to our learned correspondent, we would say not with 
the view of discouraging a discussion of this topic, that it reminds me very 
much of an acquaintance of our younger days, who was always telling what 
he would do when he married, but alas! he is now over fifty years old, and 
not married yet. We would like first to see a good system of Common 
Schools established, after that is done it will be time to talk about extras. 
*The Drawer” is open to this or any other subject that has for its object 
the advancement of education. 

Ed. Southern Teacher: 

Dear Sir:—I thank you for inserting my long letter to Young Teachers 
in your valuable periodical. It is quite possible that I may prove a trouble- 
some correspondent, but should this be the case, I hope you will let me 
know. Atan early day I want to talk a little about the advantages of the 
study of history in schools. Iam very sorry to say, it seems to be much 
neglected, if not entirely thrown out. SENEX. 


We are truly glad to find that an interest on the subject of education is 
apprently increasing in the South. Our friend Senex has reached the good 
old age of three score, and forty years of his life spent in the school-room. 
His effort to enrich the pages of the Teacher with his counsel and advice is 
an example worthy of emulation, we trust that it will not be without a good 
affect. 


_f 
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Ed. Southern Teacher : 


Dear Sir: —In the Drawer of the last number of the Southern Teacher’ 
I found a communication from “Hayden” in regard to the introduction of 
vocal music in all our schools. 

Tn answer for myself, I must say that I should be unwilling to teach in 
any school where this pleasant recreation was interdicted. My experience 
is that where singing, and the right kind of music is introduced as a regu- 
lar daily exercise, the school can be controlled with but a tithe of the diffiule- 
ties that prevail in the absence of it. The first effort of every judicious 
teacher is to induce a concert of action between himself and his pupils, and 
among the pupils themselves. Nothing conduces more to this object than 
the blending of all the voices in a happy inspiring melody. Nothing else so 
well prepares the heart to feel alike, all minds to think in unison, and all 
hands to be engaged in a common effort for advancement. Are your schol- 
ars weary ? music will relieve them; are they dull? it will animate them ; 
are they inpatient? it will soothe and relieve them; in a word, there is no- 
thing better calculated to enlist their attention and give them an imptus to 
stronger and greater exertion. Same one has said, “ Let me but make the 
songs of a nation, and I do not care who makes its laws.” There is a world 
of meaning in this sentiment. EXPERIENCE. 

We commend the remarks of “ Experience ” to the consideration of teach- 
ers. They are in accordance with our own views, and we might add that 
we had seen them fully verified in our own experience. In our visit to Brage’s 
Gymnasium a few days since our attention was arrested by the sight of a fine 
organ in the Chapel. We also learned that there was a band formed among 
the students under the direction of a Professor of music. In our opinion, 
this is a wise step. We shall be glad to hear from him in rgard to the in- 
fluence exerted by it. 


(r= APOLOGY.-%3 

The October number of the Teacher has been . 
unavoidably delayed in consequence of the fail- 
ure of the Caloric Engine in the Job’ Office 
where our work isdone. This is not the first time 
* we have been thrown back in this way. We are 
happy to state that the Mail Office is now sup- 
_plied with a large steam engine of ample power, 

and hereafter, we hope for punctuality. 





